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Climbers looking down the Nant Ffrancon valley 

which will be flooded under the N. Wales hydro- J uLY 195 2 
electric programme. In this issue: ““Big Business 
in Little Valleys’ by Clough Williams-Eilis. 
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GAS helps to rid 
the atv of smoke 


It has been estimated that in direct damage, repair costs and loss of time, 
smoke costs the country over £50 million a year. 

The use of Gas and Coke is helping to reduce this waste and to make the most 
efficient use of the nation’s coal resources. 

The process of gas-making saves for other vital uses the constituents that cause 
so much damage when coal is burned raw. No smoke, soot or smuts escape to 
damage buildings and vegetation and cause smoke fogs. 

Gas or coke-fired appliances are designed to provide an efficient solution to 
problems of cooking, heating and hot water supply — without waste of either 
fuel or time. They are easier to keep clean; the quality of the heat can be 
controlled; and the atmosphere is not polluted. 
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Helpful information on all aspects of the 


problem of securing efficient services for cooking, 
’ hot water, space heating and refrigeration may 
be obtained from the local Gas Undertaking. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. TEL. SLOANE 4554 
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The 1947 Act Reviewed 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS’ debate 
(27 May) on the Town and Country 
Planning Act 1947 again showed 
both the political strength of planning 
and certain weaknesses of its position. 
The main structure of the Act is 
scarcely questioned by anybody, and 
responsible leaders in all parties 
constantly re-assert their belief that 
planning of a comprehensive kind is 
necessary. Criticisms of the details of 
the Act, and of the administration, of 
course continue and many are justi- 
fied, but they do notrunon party lines. 
Nor do the more serious criticisms of 
the financial provisions of the 1947 
Act, which occupied much of the 
Lords’ debate. 

Lord Llewellin set the note of the 
debate by a very thoughtful and 
moderate speech, in which he raised 
a number of doubts and difficulties 
without being very dogmatic in his 
suggestions for revision. The recent 
statement of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer that the claims on the 
£300 million fund are expected to 
amount to about £350 million, so 
that after providing for £100 million 
of priority claims there should be 
£200 million available for claims of 
£250 million, seems to have changed 
considerably the attitude towards 
Part VI of the Act. A “dividend” of 
16s. in the pound looks very different 
from the guesses of 2s. or even 6d. in 
the pound which affected the con- 
troversy in the early days; though 
Lord Llewellin expressed the view 
that a Conservative Government 
ought not to pay less than 20s. in the 
pound. Lord Silkin’s reply that 15s. 
or 16s. was fair in view of the element 
of floating value may or may not have 
been convincing, seeing that he ad- 
mitted that the valuations make al- 
lowance for uncertain prospects of 
development. But it does not seem 
excessively rough justice in the light of 
the proposal to reduce the develop- 








304 
ment charge to a similar percentage. 

The debate made very clear, as 
we have sensed for some time, that 
the most effective current support for 
the Planning Act comes from the 
agricultural and countryside preser- 
vationist interests. This support will 
probably save the global compensa- 
tion system,.without which it is not 
possible to prevent the development 
of large stretches of green-belt land 
in the neighbourhood of cities. Lord 
Llewellin, Lord Milner, Viscount 
Gage, Lord Wise, and Lord Portman 
were among the peers who clearly 
recognized this. Several speakers, in- 
deed, supported the idea of excluding 
built-up areas from both compensa- 
tion and development charge, while 
giving the planning authorities full 
power to prevent change of use with- 
out compensation in such areas. It is 
very curious that they realized that 
local authorities could not in practice 
prohibit development of larger areas 
of rural land without compensation 
for loss of expected values, but did 
not think any similar difficulty would 
arise in sterilizing existing use in a 
built-up area. But we are sure it 
would arise in many cases where cities 
are expanding and market values 
exceed existing use values. 

The simple fact is that there is 
much less political interest at present 
in preventing the more intense de- 
velopment of existing built-up areas, 
injurious as that could be to millions 
of city-dwellers, than there is in 
checking development of rural land. 
As Viscount Gage rightly said: “Itisa 
pure illusion to think that planning 
can withstand prolonged pressure 
over a number of years.’ He was 
therefore glad the Act had “uninten- 
tionally” made agricultural land 
more difficult to acquire. Surely, 
however, that was one intention—to 
make it difficult to acquire land in the 
wrong place? It is just as important 
to prevent excessive concentration as 
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undesirable sprawl. But no one in the 
debate drew attention to that. It is 
to be hoped the Government will 
not forget it. 

The indivisibility of the urban and 
rural problems in planning was 
brought out in a dramatic way by the 
important speech of Viscount Hud- 
son, who made a passionate appeal for 
the reclamation of the Black Country, 
“that conglomeration of towns and 
derelict slag heaps’. His primary 
motive seemed to be to avoid the use 
of agricultural land; but his speech 
should be studied by the NFU as well 
as by those (if there are any) who are 
callous about the waste of farm land. 
“Speaking quite frankly and person- 
ally,” he said, ‘‘I should hate to live in 
those towns. I can conceive nothing 
more dreadful than to be compelled 
to live all one’s life looking at a slag 
heap or a derelict factory.” We 
heartily support his suggestion that 
local authorities should get together 
on this issue, “‘because, from the point 
of view of food production, of 
amenity, and of the whole psychology 
of people condemned to death in this 
Black Country, I am sure the matter 
is ripe and over-ripe.”’ 

On the whole this was the most 
encouraging debate in either House 
since the Act of 1947 came into force. 
It showed a great advance in under- 
standing, not only of the provisions of 
the Act, but of the good reasons for 
most of these provisions. It was not to 
be expected at this date that Lord 
Woolton, replying for the Govern- 
ment, could give much indication as 
to what amendments were being 
considered. But it was reassuring 
to hear from him that the Govern- 
ment would not make alterations in 
the Act for their own sake; they 
would not be ‘“‘bothered”’ by the fact 
that “some anonymous person who 
wrote a party election pamphlet 
used the word ‘drastic’ ’’. They would 
retain the major body of the Act. 
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BIG BUSINESS IN LITTLE VALLEYS 


In the June issue of TOWN AND CounTRY PLANNING Mr A. R. 
Cooper stated that with very few exceptions hydro-electric schemes 
should be installed whenever an economic case can be made for 
them. In this article a Snowdonian landowner replies for the 


apprehensive opposition. 


R A. R. COOPER, Controller 
M of the North Western Division 

of the British Electricity 
Authority, whose article I have read 
with interest, is, of course, an elec- 
tricity authority himself, a hydro- 
electric enthusiast and a single- 
minded advocate for the industrial 
subjugation of our undisciplined 
Welsh water. I can quite see that, 
from the purely engineering point of 
view, the whole project may well be 
intoxicating—the prospect of such 
vast and spectacular works, such 
tricky technical and logistic prob- 
lems to be triumphantly solved, so 
many sporting hazards to be hope- 
fully faced and somehow overcome, 
so many misguided resistance move- 
ments to be won over to the side of 
common sense, progress, and ulti- 
mate collaboration. 

Indeed, were I a professional en- 
gineer or a Midland industrialist, 
and nothing more, 1 would probably be 
most grateful to Mr Cooper for put- 
ting the case for these great works so 
skilfully, for cheering on this auda- 
ciousadventure, for this welcome boost 
to my peak load power supply, for 
denigrating the obstructive opposi- 
tion and for stilling any uneasy 
stirrings of» conscience or doubts, 
lest perchance a desirable immediate 
end was being sought by means ulti- 
mately evil and disastrous. Mr Cooper 
sagaciously sticks to the line con- 
sistently followed by the promoters 
and backers of the North Wales 


by CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Hydro-electric Bill throughout the 
controversy, conveniently assuming 
that its opponents are only, or 





Mustograph 
An unusual view of the hydro-electric station 
at Maentwrog, Merionethshire 


chiefly, concerned with “visual am- 
enity”’, with the preservation of the 
traditional picture, of the rugged 
wildness and integrity of their moun- 
tains, rivers, and waterfalls, of un- 
tamed nature, “the Welsh way of life’, 
and so on. 


Solid Phalanx of Opposition 

I freely admit that ii is this sort 
of consideration that chiefly weighs 
with me, a Snowdonian Welshman, 
perhaps sentimentally over-loyal to 
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his own immediate territory and still 
further debauched by intimate con- 
tact with the National Parks Com- 
mission, the National Trust, the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales, the Ramblers Association, and 
suchlike bodies, all unfriendly to big 
business in little valleys. 

It is fairly easy to make such op- 
position look unrealistic, romantically 
silly, and even selfish, as Mr Cooper 
with his nimble wit has often done, 
conveniently overlooking the fact 
that this ludicrous spearhead of long- 
haired aesthetes who happen to be 
organized and ‘articulate, have, as 
allies, a solid phalanx of less vocal 
Welsh citizens, less fearful about 
visual changes than about their live- 
lihoods and the ultimate effect that 
the BEA’s projects would have upon 
them. 

Whether they be farmers who 
dread the diversion of the streams 
that have conditioned the lands by 
which they live, the intrusion of leats 
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that may desiccate their hillsides, the 
drowning of valley meadows under 
reservoirs; or else quarrymen who 
fear the flooding of their workings; 
or fishermen who foresee their rivers 
gone, their estuaries silted up—all 
these and many other interests, with 
those who depend on them, are ap- 
prehensive, not just because a change 
is threatened, but because they know 
from long experience certain things 
about land and water that engineers 
do not. 

My own sort of view which in- 
volves relative values and the ques- 
tion whether it can be right or even 
expedient to sacrifice irreplaceable 
natural splendour—and forever— 
slightly to alleviate a technical in- 
convenience that is probably only 
temporary, carries no weight at all 
with the power schemes promoters, 
and little enough with Parliament. I 
find, indeed, that I can command far 
more attention when speaking as a 
Snowdonian landowner and as a 


Site of the proposed dam in the Nant Ffrancon Valley 





K. R. Davidson 
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publican dependent on a prosperous 
tourist trade than as a mere patriot 
concerned to defend our region 
against high-handed mischief and 
mutilation. So the promoters’ tactic 
is sound enough: imply that the 
opposition consists of cranky pre- 
servationists; make game of them and 
conveniently ignore the rest. 


Reasons for Resistance 

Having implied my general dis- 
agreement with the views expressed 
in Mr Cooper’s article, it is only fair 
that I should particularize a few of 
them. 

1. He ruefully complains of oppo- 
sition to any scheme designed to pro- 
duce more electricity for which the 
need is admitted. I have heard of 
none to the increased capacity of the 
Connahs Quay coal-burning station, 
the most obvious alternative to the 
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K. R. Davidson 
Present pipe-line running between Llyn Llydaw and the power-house in the Gwynant valley 


de-hydration of Snowdonia, where 
an installation of the newly developed 
gas turbine would serve intermittent 
peak load industrial needs more 
economically than would water- 
power. 

2. His figure for the present annual 
consumption of coal in producing 
electricity differs from that given by 
Sir Joseph Hallsworth (chairman 
of his own board) by 3,500,000 tons. 
I don’t know which of them is 
accurate, if either, but it is significant 
that the sacrifice of Snowdonia will 
save but a pitiful fraction of this 
dubious margin of error. Sir Joseph 
incidentally and honestly confesses 
that most of the coal used in power 
stations is of so low a grade as to be 
unfit for any other purpose. 


Chances of Atomic Fission 
3. To speak slightingly of atomic 
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fission is fair enough, as we are all 
either backers or hedgers in the 
nuclear stakes, but Mr Cooper’s 
report from the course is misleading 
(I do not say “calculated to mis- 
lead’’), the actual time to the winning 
post surely signifying little, when it 
seems likely to be reached just before 
or just after the glory of North Wales 
has been anyway permanently sacri- 
ficed to fill the temporary electric 
gap. te ee 
And if more Midland industrialists 
and television viewers would indeed 
sooner see a dog race on their sets 
than the Gorge of Aberglaslyn itself 
and with their own eyes still with its 
river unpiped, does that necessarily 
dispose of the matter justly and 
creditably, and can one then proceed 
to harness and deflect the waters with 
a good conscience and without more 
ado, piously murmuring Vox popult 
vox dei? The rising generation show 
signs of being wiser. 


Hopes in the Wind 


4. Mr Cooper does admit that 
wind power is now being experi- 
mentally utilized to produce elec- 
tricity but says ““The supply which 
can be obtained from this source, 
however, is unlikely to be very large.” 
With the whole atmosphere in almost 
perpetual motion, there are authori- 
ties who believe that here indeed is 
our readiest source of power— 
virtually limitless. One great advant- 
age of wind-power that Mr Cooper 
does not notice, is that as soon as its 
installations become obsolete and 
are superseded, they can be swept 
away as useful scrap leaving no trace, 
whereas the scars of the hydro- 
electric works, when abandoned, will 
abide forever, gaunt concrete block- 
houses defying demolition, derelict 
channels and tunnels, our very geo- 
graphy deformed and twisted. 

5. Candidly but curiously, Mr 
Cooper admits that Britain’s ‘water 
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power resources are comparatively 
insignificant when viewed against 
those of most other countries”’, which 
is to say that our rivers and waterfalls 
are few. 

I agree with him, but would put it 
rather “‘they are rare and therefore 
all the more precious”. Mr Cooper 
would apparently cheerfully make 
the poor little things industriously 
earn their living by killing them, in 
return for an “insignificant” electrical 
gain. Murder for profit is not miti- 
gated by a pitifully small return. 

6. Mr Cooper says: “If, after 
allowing for all the known variables, 
the hydro project shows a better 
economic return than the steam pro- 
ject...” and then proceeds happily 
to enlarge on the many blessings and 
advantages flowing from the former, 
granting his initial and questionable 
‘af’. About the unknown variables 
with which the whole scheme bristles 
like a porcupine (the tempestuous 
geology of the whole region is only 
one) not a word. As to the general 
chaos and desolation caused by a 
decade, possibly a generation, of 
wide-spread public works in what 
has just been declared a natural 
sanctuary by dedication as a National 
Park—-silence. 


Conditioning by Hullabaloo 


7. He continues: “There are no 
chimneys, cooling towers, coal-hand- 
ling plant, or railway sidings. ‘There 
is no emission of grits and there is 
no external noise or dirt produced in 
its operation.”’ No, but we shall have 
slanting steel pipe-lines down our 
mountains a hundred times longer 
than any smoke stack, surge towers 
instead of cooling towers and concrete 
service roads in place of rail sidings. 
As for noise and dirt: after the con- 
struction camps and light railways 
and stone crushers and concrete mills 
and general hullabaloo have con- 
ditioned us to pandemonium for a 
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The Dolgarrog hydro-electric power station 


few years, maybe we shan’t care so 
much what happens. But until dis- 
aster actually overwhelms us irre- 
parably, we do care, passionately. 

8. “The impounding of water if 
done with proper regard for local 
conditions can add to the amenities 
of a district.”” Unquestionably, grant- 
ed again that saving “if”. But this 
“proper regard’? must mean con- 
sideration of all the “local conditions” 
—those I have already indicated and 
very many more—not merely a 
pleasing sweep to the actual dam or 
the veneering of mass concrete with 
local stone; for which sort of courtesy 
or for anything more than starkly 
“utility” building no money is now 
available, as the head of the BEA has 
himself announced. 

g. If, as Mr Cooper alleges, hydro- 
electrification is, on balance, going 


so greatly to benefit the fish and the 
fishermen, why is it that the latter so 
furiously rage together at the BEA 
and all its works? I cannot believe 
that they are so much less intelligent 
than the rest of us. 


Leats and Vegetation 


10. If you do not find concrete 
roads following mountain contours 
conspicuous, then you will agree 
with Mr Cooper’s assertion that leats 
are not, but “‘with the natural growth 
of vegetation, become absorbed into 
the landscape”. I have never myself 
found concrete encouraging to “the 
natural growth” of any thing and our 
landscapes, being all on a miniature 
scale and not alpine, can digest very 
little alien matter without visible 
distress. 

11. “It is even suggested” (Oh 
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fie!) “‘that the leats, which only take 
the run-off water, will cause the vege- 
tation to dry up and will ruin the 
sheep pasture. The best answer to 
this form of criticism is to persuade 
the critic to climb the Welsh hills 
where leats have existed for over 
forty years and to see for himself that 
the vegetation is completely un- 
affected.”” No, Mr Cooper, not unless 
he could check what you now show 
him by what actually existed forty 
years ago—which, incidentally, 
would, above Dolgarrog, have in- 
cluded sixteen once prosperous little 
farms, now derelict. Why ? 


Hydro Stations as Magnets 


12. Mr Cooper: “A hydro station 
can be as unobtrusive and as artistic 
as a farmhouse.” What can one say in 
rebuttal of such a staggering state- 
ment ? Does scale mean nothing at all 
to him? I do indeed believe that it 
doesn’t and that that indeed is funda- 
mental to our disagreemen*. As well 
describe a wart-hog as a larger sort of 
hare; the size ratio is about equiva- 
lent and they have just about as much 
in common. 
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13. Even more didactic: “The 
scheme will not be a blot on the land- 
scape; its general design will be 
approved by some of the leading 
architects.”” —To which I can only 
feebly respond with two _ rasping 
gasps—the first of incredulity and 
the second of astonishment. 

14. Will Mr Cooper perhaps gen- 
erously allow that I, as a local 
publican, may know better than he 
what people actually do come to 
Snowdonia to enjoy and that his 
projects will not, as he assumes, be 
“fan added source of interest’’. 

Our visitors, most noticeably the 
active young, are mostly escaping 
from industrialization and indeed 
from the works of man generally— 
however admirable such may be in 
their proper place. That place, we 
contend, is not in our Snowdonian 
valleys, where the attractions so 
persuasively pressed upon us by Mr 
Cooper would in fact be met with 
hostility of such a violence as must 
seem to him quite crazy. Being gener- 
ously offered his big-business bless- 
ings, we bristle and bare our fangs, 
as at a threatened outrage. 





A Preservationist Psalm 


‘*The trees of the Lord are satisfied; the cedars of Lebanon which he hath 
planted; where the birds make their nests; as for the stork, the fir trees are her 
house. The high mountains are for the wild goats; the rocks are a refuge for 
the conies.”—Psalm 104. 


Pleasure in § urroundings 


“T consider that he that is the greatest possessor in the world, enjoys its best 
and most noble parts, and those which are of most excellent perfection, but in 
common with the inferior persons, and the most despicable of his kingdom. Can 
the greatest prince enclose the Sun, and set one little Star in his cabinet for his 
own use ...? Are not his subjects’ fields bedewed with the same showers that 
water his gardens of pleasure . . .? 

“The poorest artisan of Rome, walking in Caesar’s gardens, had the same 
pleasures which they ministered to their Lord: . . . the birds made him as 
sweet music, the flowers gave him as sweet smells: he there sucked as good air, 
and delighted in the beauty and order of the place, for the same reason and 
upon the same perception as the prince himself... .”—Sermon of Jeremy Taylor: 
The Foolish Exchange. 
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CONCERNING LE CORBUSIER 


Ideas expounded by the famous Swiss-French architect Le 
Corbusier (Charles Edouard Jeanneret) in two of his many books— 
“Concerning Town Planning” (Architectural Press 1947, 
10s. 6d.) and “‘The Home of Man’? (Architectural Press 1948, 
10s. 6d.) are being tried out in Marseilles. The Editor’s recent 
visit to that city has prompted the following notes on Le Corbusier’s 


theories and their realization. 


HE FOUNTAIN pen is mightier 
than the drawing pencil; so 
one is tempted to think when 
reading architectural books of today. 
Perhaps it is another symptom of 
social progress. When Macaulay said 
that as civilization advances, poetry 
declines, he may well have been 
wrong; but there is a better case for 
the expectation that as literacy ad- 
vances, architecture must decline. So 
much more is to be found in books 
and journals as you sit in an armchair 
than in accessible streets as you walk 
about. 

Ruskin, who did not realize this, 
certainly profited by it, and created 
an architectural revolution in a new 
arena—the dreams of the great circu- 
lating-library and magazine-buying 
public—as well as, to a less extent, 
the external world of building. It is 
almost a hundred years since, in his 
Edinburgh Lectures on Architecture and 
Art (1853), he propounded, with 
terrific assurance and no small effect, 
his beautifully confused aesthetic 
principles. Vivid and immensely im- 
portant moral truths and aesthetic 
half-truths were strung on a frail 
thread of unphilosophic argument. 
Thereby Ruskin won his permanent 
place in the history of architecture 
and art. There he is for all time. The 
fact that it is now obvious that on 
this subject he wrote a lot of gorgeous 


by F. J. OSBORN 


nonsense cannot deprive him of his 
niche in the temple. He was a force. 
He moved opinion.- 


A Real Influence 


Le Corbusier has also won his 
place in the record. Whether a com- 
mendable fact or not, he is a fact. He 
has influenced many minds in many 
countries. Whatever critics may think 
of his ideas or his expressions he has 
proved he can interest and stimulate 
readers. The illustrations he puts in 
his books have the attraction of 
doodles that look as if the doodler 
could draw if he liked. And his writ- 
ten texts, like brief staccato sylla- 
buses for chapters, leave room for the 
belief that he could fill them out into 
real chapters if he liked—that a com- 
plete philosophy of aesthetics could 
be produced if there were world 
enough and time. Ruskin’s thorough- 
ly wrought periods and paragraphs, 
noble tone, and beautifully executed 
drawings, by making the very most of 
his argument, disclose its limitations 
to any critical reader. It is very much 
more difficult to fasten on the fallacies 
in Le Corbusier’s philosophy because 
he does not even attempt to connect 
up the components that might go 
into it. But you don’t have to have 
an absolutely water-tight philosophy 
to find a following and to leave a 
mark. 













L’Unité d’Habitation. The “human scale”’ 
is demonstrated by life-size figures 


Space-Rocket Aesthetics 


Perhaps Le Corbusier’s most influ- 
ential book is Towards a New Archi- 
tecture, first published in France in 
1923, and in England in 1927*. At 
the time I was as much irritated by 
the author’s neglect to digest and 
systematize his ideas as I was inter- 
ested in some of the ideas themselves. 
It is clear now that his dominating 
and effective inspiration was a re- 
placement of the “architectural” by 
the ‘“‘engineering” concept of build- 
ing; but he fogged this quite intel- 
ligible thesis by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to distinguish architecture as 
the custodian of ‘“‘beauty”’ from good 
engineering as the custodian of 
‘harmony’. Neither his theory nor 
his practice has ever convinced me 
that he has any grip on the meaning 
of “beauty” or the conditions of its 
creation or evocation. But I do see 
that he has a genuine passion for 
mechanical progress and scientific 
novelty (the enthusiasm of Macaulay, 
H. G. Wells, Northcliffe, and nine out 
of ten healthy British or French boys). 
Consistently with this, he welcomes 


* Latest English edition, Architectural 
Press, 1946. 
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mass-production; deprecates tradi- 
tion; finds older things stuffy, and 
new things exciting; is sympathetic to 
change of any kind that has the 
mechanistic glitter or severity; and 
does not mind whether an invention is 
useful, so long as it expresses adven- 
ture or power. The space-rocket seems 
to be a sort of symbol of the aesthe- 
tics this outlook produces. 

The “engineering’”’ enthusiasm is 
so vital a factor in modern feeling and 
is so widely shared that clearly it 
could have some relation to aes- 
thetics; but I cannot see that in any 
of his books Le Corbusier gives us any 
principles for ‘‘architecture”’ in his 
own sense of construction made 
beautiful as well as harmonious. I am 
sure he is right that there is a beauty 
that is more than harmony, but I sus- 
pect you would have to bring in ele- 
ments of memory, association, or 
tradition, as well as of fundamental 
preferences in shapes and colours, to 
establish canons of beauty sufficiently 
widely shared to be applicable to 


architecture. I suspect that the com-’ 


plete shutting-off of tradition was the 
death of ‘‘architecture”’ in any sense 
distinguishable from “decent build- 
ing’; but it may have had to die— 


L’Unité d’Habitation. Shops on the eighth 
F.J.0. 
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there is no ground for assuming any 
art is immortal. And there is much to 
be said for decent building. 


Theory of ?Unité 


Leaving these difficult issues, I 
come to the theories on which the 
Marseilles experiment is based. Fore- 
shadowed in several previous books, 
the idea of Unité d’Habitation is 
very fully elaborated in Concerning 
Town Planning (1945) and The Home 
of Man (1946). In the latter book F. de 
Pierrefeu shares the authorship; he 
states the same ideas in a more 
legato and continuous style. 

Since the Industrial Revolution, 
Man, we are told, has mocked 


Nature. The natural pattern of 


settlement, discouraged by the steam 
railway and the automobile, is again 
changed by the aeroplane, which (it 
is not explained why or how) r& 
stores natural harmony. Profit is no 
longer the aim. There is (I summar- 
ize too brusquely) a unity of man and 
the cosmos. Architecture and Plan- 
ning are the spirit and heart of the 
epoch. The sun is a primary phe- 
nomenon (with this I cordially 
agree). It dictates the size of the agri- 
cultural unit (this is not demon- 
strated). Architecture develops from 
within outwards (so does everything). 
Grass and flowers are the natural 
police force of town planning (the 
Green Belt idea—admirable). Streets 
and internal courts are contrary to 
human well-being. And Venice (all 
streets) is the ideal town. The 
chaotic city, with its narrow traffic 
streets, viewless windows, nasty smells, 
and suburbs spreading like “great 
leprous stains’’ is a prison. It hands 
out to its customers “‘miles instead of 
sunrays, stinking car exhausts in- 
stead of pure air, and in place of 
silence, a tumult murderous for 
nerves”. And so “‘man reaches the 
end of his life without once having 
had the chance to catch upon the 
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mirror of his conscience, framed by 
the landscape of creation, one glimpse 
of his real appearance”. And “an 
enormous mass of working hours” is 
“destined to useless transport’’. 


“A Palace of Mirages” 


Thus more wittily, though less 
judiciously and persuasively, than 
Ebenezer Howard, Le Corbusier and 
his colleague expose the pretentions 
of the modern city—carrying their 
criticism as far as a moral denuncia- 
tion of the speculators and usurers 
who have so built it, and the “‘blind 





J. 0. 


F. 
Fun and games on the roof 


public authorities’ who have allowed 
it to be so built. These “‘worldly but 
cunning” persons have transformed 
the “‘bare and sombre prison” at first 
produced by the machine era, by 
means of “a whole glittering arsenal 
of disguises, neon lights, shouts, and 
songs’, into “a regular palace of 
mirages’”. They are accused of en- 
slaving all ranks of society, of ruptur- 
ing the economic balance of human 
groups, of depraving standards of 
living, of promoting war, even of the 
corrosion of the very soul of citified 
man. 

A more raging, tearing indictment 
of the great city has never been made. 
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Compared with it the curses of the 
Hebrew prophets, the satires of 
Juvenal, the descriptions of Dickens 
or Zola or Maxim Gorky or Eliot 
Paul, or the analyses of Lewis Mum- 
ford, all look like a considerate white- 
washing. We of the garden city school 
of thought have sometimes been 
charged with over-stating the case 
against the congested, corpulent 
metropolis; but beside Le Corbusier 
we are tender, simpering, mealy- 
mouthed, timidly complaining babes. 


An Understandable Revolt 


Yet if you put on smoked glasses to 
reduce the atomic-fission glare and 
hectic coloration of Le Corbusier’s 
picture, you can detect that his 
essential criticism of the metropolis 
is the same as Howard’s. What they 
both dislike, and what we dislike, 
and what humanity dislikes, is the 
squalor of the canyon street, the 
shortage of sun and space in the 
home, the grasslessness and graceless- 
ness of the ensemble, the waste of 
time in daily travel, the damage to 
the quality of the person and of society 
through the destruction of local com- 
munity. 

Anyone who can enter imagin- 
atively into the working of the youth- 
ful mind in times of revolutionary 
change and war and much insecurity, 
and in places where city depersonali- 
zation has already taken effect and 
balanced criticism is absent, can 
understand the appeal of Le Cor- 
busier’s violent and exaggerated 
dramatization of facts open to every- 
day observation. If Eliot’s Waste Land 
could strike deep into the soul of 
some types of deracinated persons 
whose interests have turned inward, 
this devastating picture could equally 
capture some whose interests have 
turned outward and tend to be con- 
structive. Le Corbusier quite rightly 
asks us to regard him as “‘a sort of 


poet”. 
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The Visual Approach 

Le Corbusier, however, has not 
stopped at a poetic extravaganza on 
the theme of the existing city as he 
sees it. Nor did he begin with that 
vision. All the indications are that his 
criticism of the city has been de- 
veloped to support by antithesis an- 
other vision that goes further back 
into his life and is far more funda- 
mental to his make-up. I think his 
dominating prepossessions are, like 
those of many architects, essentially 
visual, and inventively visual—those 
of the painter or sculptor, whose urge 
is to make new forms in shape or tone. 
He started as an engraver, and was a 
painter before he was an architect, 
and an architect before he was a 
student of cities. His passion for 
mechanical progress and discovery is 
as strong as his visual passion, and 
Both preceded his interest in ways of 
living, social affairs, and economics— 
of which subjects he hardly shows a 
moderate amateur grasp. This would 
not handicap him as an artist, archi- 
tect, or engineer if he confined him- 
self to such specializations. But it is 
disabling when it comes to prescrib- 
ing the sort of city suitable for family 
life, industry, trade, culture, and the 
other purposes of society. 

The Home of Man is a rough but 
fairly complete specification of 
L’ Unité d’ Habitation—the vertical vil- 
lage of which the exemplar is now 
nearing completion in Marseilles. 
The presentation in this book is most 
vivid and entertaining: little batches 
of short sentences are interspersed 
with many of those expressive doodles. 
(Students need to be warned that 
some of the doodles are seriously 
misleading through their distorted 
scales.) Paris is the guinea-pig city 
chosen for dissection: it is shown as 
having a centre of “urban desert”— 
dark, congested, cut off from nature— 
and all around it the “garden cities of 
exile and disillusionment”. 
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That Le Corbusier uses the term 
“garden cities” for the suburbs that 
the garden city movement was the 
first to oppose, illustrates the aston- 
ishing limitations of his reading. A 
poet need not read or listen; a 
philosopher should; a social planner 
must. 


Scenery and Science 


Study of this specification for the 
dwelling of the future shows that it is 
inspired by two enthusiasms. The 
first is for the open countryside as a 
daily spectacle; this most people 
probably share; those in temperate 
climates who revel in the “‘urban” 
or enclosed sensation are few. The 
other is for the technical possibilities 
of lofty buildings as an expression 
both of scientific power over materials 
and of creative imagination; this is 
not so widely felt, but most people 
understand it. In Xanadu did Kkubla 
Khan. . . On Manhattan did the 
Chrysler Company . . . and if it comes 
to that, in pyramids and obelisks 
and church spires and skylons so did 
generations of men. There should be 
outlets for this endemic aspiration 
without immolating living beings in 
the vertical features. 


Stilts and Walls of Glass 


Placing buildings on stilts, so that 
the landscape is in theory uninter- 
rupted by them, caters for both Le 
Corbusier’s enthusiasms. And so does 
the idea of the wall of glass. These 
are new things made possible by 
modern construction: therefore they 
should be done. The stilts seem to 
“free” the earth below. The glass 
wall seems to bring the largest pos- 
sible slice of landscape into the room. 

To show these possibilities of 
modern technique is proper: there 
will be occasions when they should be 
used. But Le Corbusier preaches the 
high flat building on stilts as the 
future normal standard. He would re- 
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build the million cities in this way at 
366 persons an acre overall, with cars 
carried on overhead roads and all the 
ground between and under the build- 
ings open to pedestrians. And cer- 
tainly this would look a lot more 
interesting and spacious than the 
cities look today. For business dis- 
tricts already overcrowded a recon- 
struction on these lines would be an 
improvement. 


Money Doesn’t Count 


But if there were not already a con- 
gestion problem in cities, it is very 
doubtful if it would prove economic 
or convenient to build to great 
heights; the elevator is not inherently 
a quicker means of transport than the 
surface vehicle. For planners the 
transport problem is that of disen- 
tangling wasteful from useful periodic 
movement. Movement, vertically and 
horizontally, could be as expensive 
in a million city on Le Corbusier’s 
pattern as on the present pattern. 

To reconstruct a city on these lines 
would clearly be enormously costly. 
Le Corbusier shrugs off problems of 
finance, though he talks much of 
economy: “For the inventors, the 
realists, the strong, who tilt at life 
with courage, money dies, and with 
this the love of money.”’* 


Misleading Diagrams 

For the Home of Man, however, 
apart from the colossal extra cost 
(which the Marseilles realization 
illustrates), I am sure Man himself, 
and still more Mrs Man, will think 
the proposed solution flouts too many 
vital functional considerations. Even 
the aesthetic argument for it, in these 
books, has to be supported by fal- 
lacious diagrams. The doodles rightly 
reiterate that the human eye normally 
sees horizontally from five and a half 
feet off the ground, and dramatic 
scenic effects, with slab buildings 

* Concerning Town Planning, p. 100. 
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among trees and mountains, are 
sketched from that viewpoint. But the 
detestability of suburbs is proved by 
dotting masses of little houses as if 
they were studs on a rubber door- 
mat seen from above—dquite out of 
scale and with no hint of vegetation. 

In fact a well-laid out housing es- 
tate can look delightful from the air. 
But if it looked monotonous from that 
angle, that is not the way the occu- 
piers see it. From five and a half feet 
up every garden of reasonable size 
has its own prospect; the views are of 
buildings, trees, earth, and sky in 
multitudinous forms varying with the 
skill of the planners and the taste of 
the residents. They may well pro- 
duce a far greater sum of aesthetic 
satisfaction than a single landscape 
with dwellings packed into spaced- 
out towers. 
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Pilgrimage to Marseilles 

However, Le Corbusier’s romantic 
mechanistic fantasy does have a 
spectacular appeal, and his lively 
propaganda for it is stimulating and 
enjoyable. I would not wish to in- 
duce anyone to live in a city on his 
pattern; but just as I went to see the 
film of Wells’s Shape of Things to Come, 
hoping they would not come, so on 
reading these books I felt that if ever 
anyone built something on these lines 
I would have to go and see it. 

In this spirit I went to Marseilles, 
and by the courtesy of M. Claudius 
Petit, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Town Planning, I was enabled to in- 
spect L’Unité d’Habitation at leisure 
and in detail. It was an interesting 
experience of which I will give an 
account in a following article. 

(To be concluded) 





Birthday Honours 


Congratulations to the following, 
included inthe Birthday Honours List: 

Rt Hon. Walter Elliot, MP, Vice- 
President, TCPA (CH), A. S. Charl- 
ton, assistant secretary, Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
(CBE), H. G. A. Baker, lately 
secretary, Commons, Open Spaces 
and Footpaths Preservation Society 
(OBE), H. Carr, city architect and 
planning officer, Montgomeryshire 
(OBE), T. E. North, architect and 
planning officer, West Ham (OBE), 
C. H. H. Smith, principal regional 
officer, Bristol, Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government (OBE), H. 
G. Warren, planning inspector, Min- 
istry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment (OBE), L. H. Wilson, city 


architect and planning officer,Canter- 
bury (OBE), F. R. Yerbury, Director, 
the Building Centre, London (OBE), 
G. J. Bush, higher executive officer, 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government (MBE), L. H. Clarke, 
borough engineer and _ architect, 
Harrogate (MBE), V. P. Glanville, 
branch manager, Cumberland aréa, 
North Eastern Housing Association 
(MBE), A. E. Hawker, assistant 
district auditor, Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government (MBE), H. 
Truman, senior assessor, Central 
Land Board and War Damage 
Commission (MBE), C. F. Ward, 
architect, Welsh office, Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 


(MBE). 
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TREES IN TOWNS 
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Buildings are often damaged by the action of tree roots. 


F THE various aspects of tree 
O planting, one of the least 
understood is that associated 
with the depth and spread of roots and 
their effect on soil and structures in 
the vicinity. The most casual observer 
will have noted the protruding pav- 
ing slab or cracked retaining walls 
and garden walls built very close to 
trees, but the expansive growth of the 
tree bole extends only a few trunk 
diameters from the tree and from the 
planters’ view point this is scarcely a 
restriction. 

In order to consider the possible 
effects of trees, more particularly the 
fast growing ones, it is useful to recall 
briefly the factors which influence the 
extent and direction of root growth 
and also the root spread of mature 
trees. 


by RONALD MORLING 


The Quest for Water 

Each species generally possesses a 
distinctive root system and the be- 
haviour and the direction of the root 
in the soil is controlled by numerous 
factors such as the force of gravity, 
soil moisture and texture, nutrients, 
oxygen supply, and temperature. The 
main root is attracted by gravity; all 
roots avoid the light and always seek 
water. The most powerful factor is the 
attraction to water, and roots extend 
far in their search for water but sel- 
dom penetrate below ground water- 
level. The high suction due to capil- 
lary action in the soil, particularly 
heavy clay, does not allow the root to 
extract moisture from a distance 
greater than about three feet, and 
when this limit is reached the root 
must extend to seek the moisture be- 


Fig. 1. A cross section of four tree rows on a slope in a dry area into a moist one. Two rows 

of green ash grow in the middle with one row of golden willow on each side. Note the wider 

spread and shallower rooting of willow on the dry soil as compared to that on the soil which 

in normal years is flooded each spring. Lines beneath the soil level indicate five foot depths 
(after Yeager) 
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Poplar roots frequently exceed fifty feet in length. When the roots penetrate the building they 
take the line of least resistance and on reaching the foundations deviate and penetrate down 
under the concrete 


yond. The amount of water tree roots 
take from the ground is governed 
mainly by the amount of water given 
off from the leaves, and this factor in 
turn depends on the weather. It has 
been shown that plants progressively 
extract moisture in expanding zones 
from previously wet clay loam, when- 
ever no material additions of moisture 
occur during the growing season. An 
abnormally dry season will lead to an 
unusually large extension of the root 
system. 


Where Roots Go 


From a study of the root systems of 
thirty-one species of trees and shrubs 
growing on fargo clay, North Dakota, 
Yeager has shown that 97-3 per cent 
of the roots were confined to the upper 
four feet of soil. 

The deepest penetration of any 
root was 10} feet and the slightest 
was 2% feet. The average of all species 
gave a mean maximum root length 


of 1-3 times the tree height. Blue 
spruce (with 0-4) among the ever- 
greens, and Tamarix (with 0-7) 
among the deciduous trees had the 
smallest relative spread while Jack 
Pine (with 1 -g) among the evergreens 
and Chokeberry and Black Walnut 
(with 2-1 each) among the deciduous 
plants had the largest. 

A comparison has been made of the 
behaviour of tree roots on the heavy 
clay soil (with uncertain drainage) 
with that on sandy loam. It was found 
that the depth of penetration and the 
spread of the roots in the sandy loam 
soil were practically the same as in the 
heavy soil. 


Roots in Avenues 


Owing to root competition, the 
root extent at right angles to a row of 
trees is greater than that of a solitary 
tree of the same species under other- 
wise similar circumstances. The fact 
that roots generally extend further in 
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the direction of moisture deficiency is 
illustrated by the example of four rows 
of trees, 10 feet apart, planted ona clay 
slope just above a low-lying area that 
is waterlogged during the spring. The 
lateral extent of roots at right angles to 
the row on the upper dry side was ap- 
proximately twice the root extent on 
the lower side (Fig. 1). The depth of 
penetration on the low wet side, how- 
ever, was about double that on the 
high side. 

The deep roots of willow trees are 
found to penetrate almost straight 
down until they reached their maxi- 
mum depth, where they spread out 
abruptly, and where there is an excess 
of moisture in the soil the roots pene- 
trate deeper. On the other hand, shal- 
low widespread root systems in dry 
conditions permits trees to utilize the 
deficient rainfall more fully, since 
little of the water reaches the subsoil. 
The lack of moisture further en- 
courages lateral extension of the root 
system and so the potential water 
catchment area of the tree is enlarged. 
Another interesting point is that many 
of the trees which are known to be 
none too resistant to droughts have a 
greater tendency to form deep pene- 
trating vertical roots in moist lova- 
tions than do most of the drought- 
resisting forms. On the other hand, 
known drought-resistant trees such as 
oak, which have comparatively deep 
root systems, differ from those without 
such drought resistance in that the 
deep roots are characteristic of this 
species regardless of moisture con- 
ditions. 


Powerful Forces 


As a tree grows and is so enabled to 
fulfil its primary function of perpetu- 
ating its kind, forces of surprising mag- 
nitude are displayed. A tree’s perse- 
verence in overcoming factors tend- 
ing to limit its growth are frequently 
displayed in familiar sights as the en- 
largement of tissues around restric- 
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tions such as wire, metal bands, etc., 
and their final enclosure in the trunk 
or branch. Whilst the incorporation 
of such objects within a tree of neces- 
sity weakens that particular part, the 
continued growth of the tree does, 
nevertheless, enable it to meet the 
added demands made upon it. The 
response of the callus tissues of the 
tree to overcome such obstacles as 
these may remind us of the way in 
which sap is lifted, against the force 
of gravity in the rise of the year, to the 
topmost twigs of trees. Moreover, this 
takes place at a time when the tree is 
denuded of leaves which by transpira- 
tion normally induces the continued 
flow of sap. 


Lopping and Root Activity 


Another factor which may not be as 
familiar as the persistent throwing up 
of shoots from branches, and some- 
times from roots, when a tree is lopped 
or topped, is the stimulus to growth 
which such treatment has on the root 
system. Occupiers, when troubled 
with extensive tree root activity on 
their land, frequently resort to lopping 
and topping in the belief that such 
action will reduce the demand on the 
root system and so reduce root ac- 
tivity, particularly on land under the 
branches so treated. This action, 
whilst perhaps allowing of more light 
to the site, almost invariably stimu- 
lates increased root activity and so the 
problem of root interference is ag- 
gravated. 

In extreme cases, however, such 
as felling, the roots are deprived of 
their natural food store which is 
normally transmitted from leaves, 
through branches and trunk and are 
thus unable to function. Despite this 
fact, certain of the more persistent 
subjects, such as elm, which very 
readily throw suckers from roots, ex- 
perience a renewal of such growth 
when felling or severe topping and 
lopping occurs. 
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Fig. 3. Jack Pine. There is no evidence of any relation between the spread of branches and 
the spread of roots. Fastigiate trees such as poplar and pine frequently possess very wide root 
systems. Line beneath the soil level indicates five foot depth (after Yeager) 


Damage to Buildings 

The most potent effect of tree 
growth is the extraction of soil mois- 
ture by roots, and the consequent con- 
traction of soil, particularly heavy 
clays. It is generally realized that 
structures on heavy clay soils are sus- 
ceptible to damage as a result of sub- 
soil contraction, and movement, par- 
ticularly during periods of prolonged 
drought. Trees vary considerably in 
the amount of water which is lost in 


transpiration. Generally speaking 
evergreens, trees with either thin 
needle or thorn-like leaves and leaves 
with tough surfaces transpire little, 
whereas those with large flat leaves 
and of flimsier texture transpire more 
freely. At this extreme end of the scale 
we find poplar, alder, and willow. 
From information available it 
seems likely that the demands of such 
trees is at least 12,000 gallons per 
year. Contrary to popular opinion, it 
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is not always the older or larger trees 
which make the greatest demand on 
moisture storage depletion. As the 
tree becomes mature and its root 
system is correspondingly enlarged, 
then its demands may be satisfied by 
rainfall. 


Sapping Foundations 


When a house is constructed over 
part of the root system of a mature 
slower-growing tree, the sheltering 
effect of the house on the already es- 
tablished root system prevents the re- 
plenisnment of the water removed by 
the roots and the clay does suffer 
some shrinkage. The damage arising 
from these conditions does not appear 
to be as common as those with young- 
er and fast growing trees. The indica- 
tions are that poplars, for example, 
ten to twenty years old are frequently 
more damaging to houses than mat- 
ure trees of a greater age. Within five 
or six years the roots of such trees ex- 
tend a distance of fifty feet or more 
and dry out to an abnormal depth the 
clay beneath foundations of the near- 
est part of any houses or other struc- 
tures within that radius. The drying 
appears to be more than a purely 
seasonal effect, and a permanent de- 
pression of the ground surface is pro- 
duced during the early period of 
rapid growth. 

Trees planted near houses or im- 
pervious surfaces are likely to extend 
their roots more rapidly into the 
covered area that receives no direct 
rainfall. Under these conditions the 
root activity will be greater than nor- 
mal as the roots search further and 
further for moisture, thus the deple- 
tion of the limited soil moisture will be 
excessive resulting in large shrinkage 
movements and damage to structure. 


Distance of Trees from Buildings 
When an abnormal dry spell occurs 


drying goes down to greater depths 
and these conditions have even more 
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serious effects when trees and shrubs 
are present. During dry weather the 
clay not only receives less rainfall, but 
the increased radiation on the trees in 
full leaf causes the transpiration to in- 
crease and the root system to spread, 
thus lessening still further the mois- 
ture content of the soil. 

It is generally recognized that it is 
inadvisable on clay soils to plant pop- 
lars closer than 120 feet to the nearest 
wall or building; on light soils the 
minimum distance might be reduced 
to sixty feet. It is also worth noting 
that many drainage authorities have 
bye-laws prohibiting the planting of 
trees within a specified distance, usu- 
ally ten to fifteen feet from all water- 
courses for which they are responsible, 
the main object being to provide 
working room for drainage machin- 


ery. 
Buildings Can Damage Trees 


Not only are buildings and other 
structures likely to suffer as a result of 
the action of tree roots, but trees, 
especially older, established trees are 
liable to injury due to building and 
other similar operations. It appears 
that such damage is occasioned by de- 
priving trees of their natural under- 
ground water channels by the laying 
of sewers and mains and from the 
addition of impervious surfaces to 
roads and footways rather than from 
direct damage to roots or bark. It has 
been found at Welwyn that ash trees 
have been the first to suffer, oak trees 
next, and elms least of all. 

Two further points are worth not- 
ing. Most factors which impose limi- 
tations under any given circum- 
stances contain the solution to the 
problems presented by other cir- 
cumstances. Thus, for example, fast 
growing trees with a high water re- 
quirement are often invaluable for 
improving waterlogged conditions 
where buildings or other structures 
are not likely to be affected. 
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Secondly, the widely held belief 
that fastigiate or tall growing types of 
trees possess correspondingly deep 
roots with narrow spread and are, 
therefore, suitable for restricted sites, 
is quite erroneous. 

It will, in conclusion, be appreci- 
ated that many local authorities and 
local planning authorities, who spon- 
sor so great a portion of the develop- 
ment taking place, have wide know- 
ledge and experience of all aspects 
of their responsibilities. 

Whilst certain general principles 
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can be accepted with regard to the 
application of landscaping and arbori- 
culture in relation to town develop- 
ment, each case has of necessity to be 
individually assessed and this fre- 
quently calls for specialized know- 
ledge not generally available on the 
staffs of developing authorities. 

Circumstances do, therefore, occur 
when the advice of a qualified land- 
scape architect or a tree expert is 
called for. Such consultation should 
form an integral part of the negotia- 
tions from the earliest stage. 


Help Cometh from the Hills 


I 
Tue Bishop sat in his high-backed chair 
As he penned a fearsome line, 
And damned with ecclesiastical damn 
The system in which a working man 
Has to earn his bread in a mine. 


‘*The Gallows’”’ he called each pit head gaunt; 
He denounced the heaps of spoil; 

He showed it was plainly against his creed, 
And wept that the human race should need 
Such a form of inhuman toil. 


But the afternoon was cold and dark— 

He could barely see to write— 

So he rose with care from his high-backed 
chair, 

Walked across with pontifical air 

And switched on the fire and the light. 


ll 
Tue Draughtsman took from his drawing 
board 
The latest child of his brains. 
He had planned a scheme with a Tudor 
theme, 
Producing a sort of Town Planned dream, 
From the chimney pots to the drains. 


There were shopping centres, playing fields, 
And theatres, hospitals, schools; 

There were Civic Halls for Charity Balls; 
There were even pseudo City walls, 

And some open-air swimming pools. 


And in each house was electric light 

And electric boilers too; 

But when asked for a power station site, 
On which could be made the power and 
He said it would spoil the view. {light, 


Il 
THE Poet stood on his mountain top 

And gazed on his Lovely Wales, 

And he thanked his God for the living sod 
That sprang to his feet where’er he trod 

As he walked o’er the hills and vales. 


He gazed with awe on the works of God; 
He gazed on the works of man; 

And with bursting soul he saw life whole; 
He even blessed the telegraph pole 

And the railway viaduct’s span. 


But he loved the sound of mountain rills, 

Like the music of a dream, 

And he prayed to the Sun and Moon and 
Stars 

That his hills might never bear the scars 

Of a Hydro-Electric scheme. 


IV 

WE must have electric power and light 
To live in the present day; 

We can get them both from coal or oil 
With smoke and dirt and degrading toil, 
But we know of a better way. 


Harness the turbulent mountain stream; 
Let it serve the needs of man, 

And reduce the pall from the chimneys tall; 
Use the power which the heavens let fall 
In ways that a craftsman can. 


I’ve ears for music and eyes for art 
And maybe a soul to save, 
But I can’t help thinking the Gods must cry 
When they see how we let their gifts go by 
From the cradle to the grave. 

A. R. Ce 
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International Federation 

A number of British delegates will 
be attending the Lisbon Congress of 
the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, 21-27 
September 1952, including the Presi- 
dent, Sir George Pepler. One subject 
to be discussed is “urban land policy” 
—which covers the thorny problem 
of compensation and betterment, still 
wholly unsolved in most countries, 
even if we have partially solved it in 
Great Britain. Other subjects are 
“tropical housing”, “long-term re- 
construction”’, and “‘relation between 
dwelling type and layout of residen- 
tial areas”’. 

Much thought and experiment is 
being devoted to these last two sub- 
jects in many places, and an inter- 
national exchange of views and 
experiences will be of practical value 
as well as stimulating. It is to be hoped 
that Britain, now regarded as being 
the most advanced in town planning 
laws, will be well represented at the 
Congress. 


TCPA Tour to Spain 

The tour of the TCPA to Spain 
(28 September to 12 October), which 
will be led by F. J. Osborn, follows 
immediately after the Lisbon Con- 
gress. In the parts of Spain there is 
time to visit, the party will study 
planning and housing problems and 
schemes, and hydro-electric and other 
constructional works, besides obtain- 
ing some understanding of the his- 
torical, physical, social, and cultural 
characteristics of the towns and 
countryside. Since the war the TCPA 
has organized successful tours of 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, the Ne- 


therlands, Italy, Austria, and Ireland. 
Government departments, munici- 
palities and business firms in these 
countries have received and enter- 
tained the parties very cordially. The 
tours have been enjoyable, as well as 
technically valuable, and friendships 
have been made that have produced 
reciprocal visits to this country. 


No Snowdonia Joint Board 

The three county councils in 
whose areas the Snowdonia National 
Park comes did not want a joint 
board for the Park, and Mr Mac- 
millan, though convinced that a 
single authority would give better 
results, has consented to a joint ad- 
visory committee as an experiment 
for three years. We must confess to 
mixed feelings on Park issues. We 
have never been sure that the con- 
ception of areas of special planning 
control is in principle sound; it might 
suggest that what happens in other 
areas matters less. If planning powers 
and administration truly represented 
a balance of urban and rural interests 
we would like to see National Park 
powers in existence all over the land. 
If they were merely preservative in 
impulse we would distrust them all 
over the land. If county boundaries 
do not correspond to convenient 
planning sub-regions we would fav- 
our revising boundaries or amalga- 
mating counties. We can see the 
objection of county councils to the 
loss of powers as fundamental as 
planning. But we can also see that 
some councils have a deficient sense 
of that importance. So what? Pity 
the poor Minister, who has to decide 
between two unsatisfactory set-ups! 
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Amateur Gavdening 


St Paul’s almost visible—for how long? 
(Gardening by staff of London University Press) 


Dispersal Overseas? 

It is remarkable how opinion on 
certain issues flings from one extreme 
to the other. A year or two ago a 
Royal Commission proposed steps to 
avoid the grave danger of a decline 
in our home population. Today every 
other speaker and writer is warning 
us of the grave danger that our popu- 
lation will not decline. Councillor 
Walker of Manchester told the 
Institute of Weights and Measures 
(which should be better at figures) 
that in 200 years Manchester will 
have used up all the agricultural 
land, and will have to build satellite 
towns in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
How does it help the world food 
situation to build on cultivable land 
in Africa instead of in England? If 
the world is unable to feed itself, 
moving people about on its surface 
won’t help. Sooner or later, of course, 
there must come a limit to world 


population. We welcome well-in- 
formed discussion of the future of 
food production, which affects that 
limit. But mere scare-talk can do 
great damage to planning standards. 


Cost of Movement 

Mr Christopher Brunner says Brit- 
ain spent in 1951 £1,400 million on 
road transport and travel, or 12} per 
cent of total income. We should like 
an estimate of the cost of all forms of 
transport, and of the proportion wast- 
ed by bad placing of developments. 


Soil for Window Boxes 

Legal Notes on page 329 refers to 
another attempt to visit the sins of 
overcrowding on the overcrowded. 
The wicked slum-dweller, it seems, 
brings soil from the country to fill his 
window-boxes. No one opposed the 
first reading of the Bill to stop this 
shocking practice. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: VI 


Kent 


ECAUSE IT is near London, an 

B extremely important agricul- 

tural and holiday resort area in 

its own right, and also because Kent 

is the jumping-off point for the con- 

unent of Europe, the Kent develop- 
ment plan is important. 


Development 


Toits position Kent owes successive 
invasions by peoples from the con- 
tinent. The community structure of 
the county owes a lot to the struggles 
and movements of peoples. The 
Romans found the Cantii living in 
their towns on the lower slopes of the 
Downs and cultivating their fields 


The Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


with ploughs. Kent benefited more 
than any other part of Britain from 
Romanization. —The Romans con- 
verted the inhabitants to their way of 
life. They built cities at Canterbury 
and Rochester and fine military 
roads. The Pax Romana brought 
stability to society and agriculture 
flourished. All this was shattered, 
however, when the Romans left. 

The Saxons, like the Romans be- 
fore them, established their farms and 
communities where water, food, and 
warmth were easily found. Saxon 
times and the Norman conquest link- 
ed Kent even closer with the con- 
tinent. It became a centre of trade 
and communication. 

While political and economic ties 


Mustograph 
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with the continent were strong, there 
was a third tie—ecclesiastical, for, as 
every schoolboy knows, St Augustine 
brought christianity to Canterbury in 
the sixth century. 

During the Middle Ages there was 
a flow of trade through the Kentish 
ports, which prospered. As London in- 
creased in size, and therefore in im- 
portance as a market, Kent agricul- 
ture grew too. As early as thesixteenth 
century it had earned the name of 
“The Garden of England’’. 

Gradually the influence of London 
increased. Wealthy people came to 
build large country houses. The spa 
of Tunbridge grew up. Developments 
in the nineteenth century were re- 
sponsible for the growth of numbers 
of villages along the Thames and 
Medway as industrial towns. 

Rural industries depended upon 
local raw materials in the main— 
brewing, bricks and tiles, boat mak- 
ing, and quarrying. The growth of 
London meant an ever-increasing 
demand for building materials. The 
presence of chalk, clay, and water 
made it ideal for the cement industry. 
Cement is the basis of economy in the 
stretch between Dartford and Graves- 
end, and far up the Medway valley. 
In the present century there has been 
added the great increase in the ex- 
ploitation of sand and gravel deposits. 

The invention and development of 
railways and, later, motor transport, 
resulted in housing estates being built 
in north-west Kent for workers in 
London. Individual professional 
people began to build or buy houses, 
especially in the Sevenoaks area. 

All this was due to the influence of 
London. The presence of the metro- 
polis also led to the development of 
the seaside resorts, providing a seem- 
ingly endless supply of holiday makers 
at appropriate times. 

London’s nearness also stimulated 
the growth of small factories in many 
towns near main railways. 
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Finally, there was the spectacular 
development of the East-Kent coal- 
field. This was very recent. Mining 
being a skilled job, as well as extreme- 
ly unattractive, workers were im- 
ported from older mining districts. 
The survey says that the villages 
which have been built to accommo- 
date them, such as Aylesham, Elving- 
ton, Betteshanger, and the rest, are 
almost the only new villages to appear 
in Kent since Saxon times. 


Survey 


Population changes in Kent in the 
present century are extremely in- 
teresting. From 1921 to 1931 the total 
population increased by 11 per cent. 
This was made up by 5°4 per cent 
increase of births over deaths and the 
remaining 5°6 per cent due to migra- 
tion. As was to be expected the heavi- 
est migration was to that part nearest 
London and it extended as far south 
as Sevenoaks. 

From 1931 to 1939 there was an 
increase of 17 per cent in the popula- 
tion of the county as a whole, excess 
of births over deaths being respon- 
sible for 2-5 per cent and migra- 
tion being the cause of the other 14°5 
per cent. The migration to that part 
of Kent west of the Green Barrier 
and to the rural district of Sheppey 
intensified during this period. 

From 1939 to 1947 the total in- 
crease was only 5 per cent made up by 
4 per cent births in excess of death, 
and | per cent migration. It must be 
stressed that this was nearly all war- 
time and therefore is not an accurate 
guide. 

As regards the future, it was esti- 
mated by the Registrar General in 
June 1950 that by natural causes there 
will be an increase of population 
amounting to 116,000 over the county 
as a whole by 1971. However, the 
downward tendency will be main- 
tained in some areas such as Tun- 


bridge Wells. 
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Fox Photos 


Margate: one of the popular holiday resorts in Kent 


The 1951 census preliminary report 
shows that these figures will have to 
be revised. The census report states 
that the total population of Kent 
has increased by 28-2 per cent since 
the 1931 census. This is well above the 
increase of 9-3 per cent which is the 
average for England and Wales. 


Development Plan: Major Proposals 
and Comment 


The first point which emerges is 
that Kent has an important part to 
play in taking its share of decentral- 
ized population and industry from 
London. It will do this by means of 
expanded towns, and Ashford is al- 
ready named for large-scale expan- 
sion. 

Apparently the Board of Trade 
considers that, with a few exceptions, 
Kent is fairly well balanced econo- 
mically. It is true that there was a 
considerable problem in the Medway 
area when Short Brothers was trans- 
ferred to Northern Ireland but the 
development plan states that this 
difficulty is well on the way to a 
solution, 

Apart from this, some towns are 


considered to require a small amount 
of industry but of course there is no 
problem here of either the depressed 
industrial area such as Durham or of 
a declining rural life, as in Wales or 
Scotland. Great stress is laid on the 
importance of agriculture and it is 
pointed out that there is bound to be 
some conflict regarding claims for 
land use. 

Important road developments are 
envisaged and a budget has been laid 
down. The extent of the programme 
can be seen by the following table. 


First five years 5,000,000 
Next five years 2,500,000 
Next fifteen years 7,000,000 
Subsequently 3,500,000 

Total 18,000,000 





With regard to housing it is assumed 
that the rural district councils will 
build at the rate of at least 1,000 
houses per year. The boroughs and 
urban authorities are expected to 
build a further 2,500 houses a year. 
This was the local authority provision 
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envisaged when the development 
plan was drawn up and added to it is 
an expectation of at least 1,000 houses 
per year by private developers. 

It is estimated that theexisting need 
is for 52,500 houses and, at the present 
rate, it will take about twelve years 
to fulfil. 

The development plan states that 
the expansion of Aylesham and Ash- 
ford will require outside financial 
help. It was to meet this type of need, 
of course, that the Town Develop- 
ment Bil! now before Parliament was 
drafted. 

Finally, the County Council stresses 
that it accepts and endeavours to 
implement the policy of the Aber- 
crombie London plans. This, of 
course, applies only to the parts of 
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Kent directly affected by the 1944 
plan as amended by the Advisory 
Committee for London Regional 
Planning. 

“So far as the remainder of Kent is 
concerned it can be said that the basic 
policy has been to provide for the 
healthy growth of towns and large 
villages where this appeared desirable 
to balance their economy or to pro- 
vide additional population to support 
adequate services and facilities but 
not at the expense of good agricul- 
tural land where it was at all possible 
to avoid this. Elsewhere, the main- 
tenance of agriculture as the major 
industry, even if this meant limiting 
expansion of developed areas, has 
been the basic policy in the formula- 
tion of the development plan.” 


Unsightly warnings on a Sussex road 
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Legal Notes 




















Enforcement notices are again in 
the news following the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Burgess v. Jarvis 
and Sevenoaks RDC. Before the war 
Mr Jarvis had built a number of 
houses without interim development 
permission and last year the rural 
district council served an enforce- 
ment notice requiring him to de- 
molish the houses. Mr Jarvis notified 
his tenants of his intention to de- 
molish the houses, though he had no 
wish to do so. One of the tenants— 
Burgess—applied to the High Court 
for an injunction restraining Jarvis 
from demolishing the house unless an 
order was made by a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction under section 289 
of the Public Health Act, 1936, as 
applied by section 24(5) of the 
T and CP Act, 1947. The injunction 
was granted. 

Mr Jarvis thereupon appealed to 
the Court of Appeal and the issue was 
widened to include consideration of 
the validity of the enforcement 
notice. The Court of Appeal held 
that the enforcement notice was in- 
valid since it did not separately 
specify a period after which it was to 
take effect. It was held that under 
section 23 of the T and CP Act an 
enforcement notice must specify two 
periods: first, the period at the expira- 
tion of which the notice takes effect, 
and second, the period within which 
the specified steps must be taken. 

Since notice had to be served in 
this particular case not later than 
1 July 1951 the RDC would now ap- 
pear to be out of time, and, unless the 
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council successfully appeals to the 
House of Lords, Mr Burgess and Mr 
Jarvis both have cause for satisfaction. 
There was an interesting sequel in 
the case of LCC v. Cole. Under an en- 
forcement notice served last year, 
Cole was required to discontinue the 
use of his land as a zoo. He ignored 
the notice and, on a summons for 
failing to comply with it, he was con- 
victed and fined. He then appealed 
on the ground that the notice was in- 
valid since it did not specify a period 
after which it was to take effect. The 
case of Burgess v. Jarvis was referred 
to, but counsel for the LCC argued 
that it did not overrule the decision 
in Perrins v. Perrins. In this latter case 
—discussed in these notes for Sep- 
tember 1951—it was decided that an 
appeal against the validity of an en- 
forcement noticé must be brought 
within the prescribed period: the 
validity could not be discussed on a 
summons for non-compliance. Mr 
Cole’s appeal was dismissed, it being 
held that he had been rightly con- 
victed. Had he appealed against 
validity at the proper time he must 
have succeeded, and the case empha- 
sizes once again the importance of 
appealing within the time allowed. 


Preserving Top-Soil 

Mr Vaughan-Morgan MP has 
secured the introduction under the 
ten-minute rule of the Agricultural 
Land (Removal of Surface Soil) Bill 
to make it an offence to remove any 
soil from agricultural land without 
planning permission under the T and 
CP Act. All over the country soil is 
being taken from good farming land 
and used to fill flower-pots, window- 
boxes, and gardens, in the cities. The 
machinery of the Agriculture Act and 
the T and CP Act is apparently prov- 
ing ineffective to prevent these de- 
gradations—hence the new Bill. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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SLAB ARCHITECTURE 


Architectural fashion, good or bad, should not in itself determine 
ways of working and living, but it sometimes does, and therefore 


may distort planning practice and standards. A distinguished 
architect here criticizes a current fashion of this type. 


MARKED FEATURE of present 
A day architecture is the “slab” 
form. This is seen in office 
buildings, blocks of flats, hospitals, 
railway stations and recently in 
schvol buildings. A more technical 
term in which to describe the struc- 
ture is the “‘monoblock’’. This term 
describes a multi-storeyed building 
which contains the required accom- 
modation in one block rather than in 
several blocks of varying shapes and 
sizes. 
The form derives from compact, 
straightforward planning and ap- 


by L. G. PEARSON 


peals to the architect because of the 
simplicity of the resultant forms. On 
the other hand it is most unpopular 
with the man in the street who ex- 
presses his disapproval in no un- 
certain manner when he sights these 
structures from train or bus. 

The slabs are usually long and con- 
tinuous and have a distinctly for- 
bidding appearance. But they are 
“functional” according to their crea- 
tors and admirers. 

We have a right to ask whether 
they really succeed in establishing 
their claims to efficiency. 


A window cleaner at work on the United Nations building, New York City 
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General view of the United Nations site and Secretariat Building, New York City 


It is therefore worth while to ex- The well-known American archi- 
amine some examples of this type of tect, Mr Wallace K. Harrison (who 
building. designed the famous and much-ad- 


mired Rockefeller Centre in New 
York City) was put in charge of this 
polyglot team. As architects are 
known to be strong individualists his 
task must have been no easy one and 
it may well have been a case of ““Too 
many cooks spoiling the broth”. Mr 
Harrison gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the scheme at the RIBA on 
20 February 1951. 


The United Nations Building 
L’Unité d’ Habitation at Marseilles 
has been dealt with very thoroughly 
quite recently. Another well-known 
example is the UN building in New 
York City which ranks as perhaps the 
most famous “‘slab” building in the 
world. The building measures nearly 
300 feet in length and about 70 feet 
in width. When it had been decided 
to erect the UN building on a site in Arguments About the Axis 
Manhattan presented by the Rocke- The orientation of the building 
fellers fourteen distinguished archi- was one of the first questions to be 
tects from all over the world assem- _ settled. 
bled in New York to collaborate in Manhattan Island runs approxi- 
the design. The choice of location of _ mately north and south and it was 
course restricted the area, as Man- agreed to follow this orientation for 
hattan is one of the most congested the main axis of the U.N. building. 
spots in the world. One architect, however, out of the 
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fourteen, Mr Liang of China, voted 
against it; as he explained, ‘““We have 
run our buildings from east to west for 
3,000 years and it’s very satisfactory, I 
see no reason to change.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
American architect William Atkin- 
son, who published a book Orientation 
of Buildings in 1912, was of the same 
opinion as Mr Liang. In dealing with 
hospitals he stated: “The ward 
placed with its axis north and south 
receives the least sunlight in winter 
when sunlight is most needed and the 
maximum in summer when it is least 
to be desired. In the east and west 
position the results are reversed 
showing a maximum in winter and a 
minimum in summer.” 

However the north-south axis hav- 
ing been decided on for reasons best 
known to the architects the design of 
the glass facades on the east and west 
elevations seems to have come up for 
discussion. 
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Excessive and Deficient Light 

Le Corbusier wrote a letter to 
Senator Austin in 1947 (quoted in 
Architectural Review, July 1950) point- 
ing out the necessity for ‘Brise- 
soleils’”’ and a neutralizing wall. ‘The 
latter was to consist of two sets of 
glazing with a space of about 1 foot 
between, heated in winter and cooled 
in summer. 

The actual building has one wall of 
aluminium and glass with special 
glass which reduces the temperature 
in summer by 10 per cent. But the in- 
terior is “‘air-conditioned” through- 
out. This means that the majority of 
the 4,000 inhabitants of the building 
have to have artificial light and venti- 
lation. The heads of the departments 
who have the “outside berths” are 
provided with venetian blinds. It 
is difficult to form any judgement on 
the exterior of the building from 
photographs. The great wall of green 
glass is admired by many people and 


The Bellevue Hospital, New York City 
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Architects: Skidmore, Owing, and Merill 


The Lake Meadows Housing Scheme, Chicago, Illinois 


Professor Holford remarked at the 
RIBA: “This great building is exactly 
the opposite of a monumental build- 
ing, it is a mirror and reflector as it 
were of moods and atmospheres.” 


The “Functional’”’ Pretence 


As is often the case in so-called 
functional buildings, one has the im- 
pression that the external appear- 
ance of the building counts for more 
than the health and comfort of the in- 
habitants. If it is permissible to be 
flippant on such a subject what a 
glorious aquarium the building would 
have made filled with the fish of all 
nations and illuminated night and 
day! 

The result has shown that the fears 
mentioned above have been justified. 
On 25 November 1950, New York 
was hit by a freakish east storm which 
did great damage to many buildings 
including the UN building. 

A “technical report” on the win- 
dows of the UN building appeared in 
the Architectural Forum (leading USA 
architectural journal) in June 1951 
and the following quotation is inter- 
esting: ‘‘Because the monumental 
UN slab stands on the east shore of 
Manhattan the wind hit it first and 
hardest in gusts as hard as 94 m.p.h. 
according to weather department 
records . . . the terrible wind blew in 
one of the sheets and when that hap- 


pened a set of the glass plates on the 
other side to leeward was sucked out 
by the tremendous pressure differ- 
ence between the now ventilated in- 
side of the building and the low pres- 
sure leeside. At once more of the big 
sheets began to shatter. . . The UN 
had a new wall that was vertically all 
window—the famous outer skin of 
metal and glass. So as a wall it leaked 
more and has leaked again in subse- 
quent storms.” 

The elements have taken their re- 
venge and played merry hell with the 
glass sides of the building. 


Slab Flats and Hospitals 


There are many other “slab” 
buildings in the USA and in Europe 
and they have not all suffered the 
same fate as the UN building. Most 
of them differ from the latter in being 
of the “thin slab” type with natural] 
light and ventilation to the habitable 
rooms. 

One striking example of this type 
is the Lake Meadows housing scheme 
in Chicago. This consists of two un- 
broken slabs nearly one-third of a 
mile in length. The south side over- 
looks a large open space while on the 
north side are the access galleries 
which are euphemistically described 
as “‘side-walks in the air’. The height 
is twenty-three storeys and the figures 
are as follows: 
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Dwellings in apartments 1,288 
In walk-up houses 116 
Rooms in apartments 5,267 
Rooms in walk-up houses 673 
Total number of acres to be 
developed 101 


Density is therefore fairly reasonable 
by American standards. Clearly the 
architects love the “slab” for its own 
sake. 

The “‘slab”’ type of building is also 
the vogue among hospital buildings 
and the design for the new Bellevue 
Hospital in New York City is an ex- 
ample. The unbroken monoblock 
structure houses the medical school 
on the lower floors with the in- 
patients’ wards superimposed on the 
upper floors. The windows are “‘con- 
tinuous” and in order to mitigate the 
glare a concrete hood runs unbroken 
over the windows. As a hospital ex- 
pert from England remarked: ““They 
seem to over-do the amount of glass 
and then try to shut out the light with 
heavy concrete shades. Why have too 
much glass anyway ?” 


Attempting the Impossible 


In this country we have numerous 
examples of housing schemes of the 
“slab” type and though they usually 
show high technical skill and in- 
genuity we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the architects are trying 
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to accomplish the impossible. They 
have been described as ‘‘Super-Pea- 
body” buildings and in criticizing 
them we must not forget that Pea- 
body, who was an American philan- 
thropist with high ideals, did not en- 
tirely fail in his purpose which was to 
give the slum-dwellers better housing 
conditions. We must also try to be 
fair to the architects of these ‘‘slab”’ 
housing schemes and remember that 
the high densities imposed on them 
by the public authorities are the 
cause of the trouble. 


Human Scale 


But the human side of the problem 
was wittily dealt with by Sir Hugh 
Casson recently in the Observer. He 
wrote: “The first essential is to retain 
human scale. This is the most im- 
portant of architectural values, just as 
humility should be the first of virtues 
in an architect. It is not easily 
achieved. It is no good rummaging in 
the dressing-box. Nor is it any good 
dramatizing in an assertive way, as is 
permissible with an office block, the 
repetitive character of community 
living. The over-blown Georgian 
vicarage is as futile as the monster 
filing cabinet is degrading.”’ It is diffi- 
cult to think of a better way of sum- 
ming up the problem of the “slab” 
type of architecture. 


Building High 

“The first tower of which we hear as built upon the earth, was certainly 
built in a species of aspiration ; but I do not suppose that anyone here will think 
it was a religious one. ‘Go to now. Let us build a tower whose top may reach 
unto heaven.’ From that day to this, whenever men have become skilled 
architects at all, there has been a tendency to build high; not in any religious 
feeling, but in mere exuberance of spirit and power—as they dance or sing— 
with a certain mingling of vanity—like the feeling in which a child builds a 
tower of cards; and, in nobler instances, with also a strong sense of, and 
delight in the majesty, height, and strength of the building itself, such as that 
we have in a lofty tree or a peaked mountain.’’—jOHN RUSKIN, Lectures on 


Architecture (1853). 
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TOWN PLANNING IN PERU AND BRAZIL 


The author, who has recently visited South America, describes new 
development schemes in the central jungle area and on the Pacific 


coast. 


HERE HAS been a steady im- 
provement in housing condi- 
tions in both Peru and Brazil 
since 1939, when the increased de- 
mand for raw materials brought pros- 
perity to both countries. 

The war-time boom continued be- 
yond 1945, and as a result new indus- 
tries have grown up, and new towns. 
The Brazilian government is carrying 
out a long-term plan to open up the 
great jungles of Matto Grosso, and 
the first fruits of the new development 
schemes are the towns of Goiania and 
Anapolis. 


New Towns in the Jungle 
Several new towns have been 


by JOHN BROWN 


planned in the central jungle area, 
and as rail connections are not avail- 
able, the method used is to send in 
forest service scouts, working in pairs. 
These men, accustomed to jungle 
conditions, and pledged to work in 
harmony with the Indian tribes, em- 
ploy natives to clear suitable areas 
and make airstrips. Tools and mater- 
ials are parachuted in, and at the ap- 
pointed date the advance party of 
workers is flown in, to make a proper 
airfield and working base. The In- 
dians were at first very hostile to the 
invaders, but the General Rondon 
policy of conciliation and gifts to the 
natives has worked. There are still 
areas, such as the rivers Xingu and 


Typical aerial view of the Brazilian coast. Victoria, capital of the province of Esperito Santo 


Pictorial Press 


e 
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Pictorial Press 


Main square of Cuiaba, Brazil. Spanish influence is strong in the architectural pattern of 
public buildings 


Kuluene, and in the Chavante coun- 
try, where travel is very unsafe, but as 
time goes on the general attitude of 
the Indians towards the whites is 
changing from hostility and suspicion 
to something near toleration. 

Big wages are paid to the advance 
party workers, and this is not surpris- 
ing, for the plentiful animal and in- 
sect life and humid heat impose a 
great strain on newcomers from the 
cities. This is, in fact, the great prob- 
lem in organizing new towns—to 
maintain friendly relations with the 
local Indians and high morale in the 
early camps. Social life is limited to 
card parties, sing-songs, and the 
radio. It is not even possible to go for 
a walk in some forests, as there are 
anacondas and alligators in the lag- 
oons, and big boas on the trees. 


Towns in the West 

Nevertheless, the drive westward 
through the forests continues, and by 
1960 three new cities will be built in 


the jungles, linked by road with the 
Atlantic coast. These developments 
will mean a great improvement in 
Brazil’s raw material position. 

In Peru the most revolutionary 
development in town planning is that 
on the oil coast, at Talara and Ne- 
gritos. A new town like Talara means 
vastly improved standards for the 
workers, a drift of labour from the 
Andes to the coast, and a pressure on 
the local authorities in the cities to 
catch up with oil coast facilities. 

The first Talara survey was made 
in 1945, and a plan for five new dis- 
tricts was approved by the govern- 
ment. Two workers’ districts were 
allotted 263 acres, one district for 
shops and civic buildings—twelve 
acres, thirty-three acres for govern- 
ment employees, and fourteen acres 
for business firms and residential. 
Twenty per cent of the ground area 
was reserved for buildings, theremain- 
ing 80 per cent being occupied by 
parks, sidewalks, and access roads. 
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All the civic buildings, except the 
clinic, were of reinforced concrete 
frame construction, with brick cur- 
tain walls. The frame consists of re- 
inforced concrete spread footings, the 
columns being tied together by re- 
inforced concrete beams at floor and 
roof levels. 


Housing Standards 


Two kinds of house were built for 
the workers, the whole improvement 
scheme being finished by 1948. One 
type of house was the four family unit, 
each family having a living room, 
two bedrooms, kitchen, and _ bath- 
room. The other type is the two-family 
duplex, with three bedrooms for each 
family. 

Sanitary fixtures—revolutionary 
indeed for the area—consist of hand 
basin, commode, and shower in the 
bathroom, a wash basin in the kitch- 
en, and a laundry sink in the cobertizo. 
Cooking is by gas, supplied to each 
house by individual line from a main 
in the access road behind the house. 
Water is obtained from the Chira 
River, treated by coagulation, sett- 
ling, rapid sand filtration, and chlor- 
ination, and then pumped to Talara 
by high pressure pumps through steel 
pipelines laid above ground. 

A gravity sewer system is in opera- 
tion, flowing into a sump from where 
the sewage is pumped into Talara 
Bay. The pumpsareautomatically op- 
erated by float controls and switches 
dependent on the level ofsewage in the 
well adjoining the pump chamber. 


Community Buildings 

A library, new schools, and a 
theatre are now in,operation, with 
medical services unparalleled in the 
province, and although critics of the 
scheme in 1945-6 said that the In- 
dians and half-breeds would never 
learn to use bathrooms, they keep 
quiet today. Actually, the natives 
from the Andes were fascinated by 
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the wonders of their new homes, and 
have proved the best propagandists 
for the new system. Men come from 
three hundred miles away, with their 
families, on the chance of a job. 

In the other cities of the Pacific 
coast there has, naturally, been a big 
demand for comparable facilities. 
Negritos is a new town of reinforced 
concrete dwellings on the same pat- 
tern, but not as imposing in appear- 
ance as Talara. A useful idea was to 
paint all walls with a chlorinated 
rubber base paint treated with 5 per 
cent DDT. Electric wiring at Negri- 
tos is buried in the ceilings at the time 
of pouring the roof. 


Interest in British Planning 

The anti-gringo feeling of pre-war 
days had its effect in restricting the 
use of American and British engin- 
eers and their methods, but the war 
years changed all that. The emphasis 
today is on achieving European 
standards in ten years, and on using 
foreign ideas for town planning and 
utility schemes as much as possible, 
with the best local architects and 
builders. Spanish influence is now 
strong only in the architectural pat- 
tern of public buildings. In other 
fields the tendency is to sneer at 
Spanish methods as being feudal and 
behind the times. The town planning 
schemes of post-war Britain have been 
eagerly studied in Lima and Rio. 





Contributors 
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MTPI, chairman of Council for Preser- 
vation of Rural Wales. 
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PERSONS 


AND 


PLACES 








The “Bolivian Operation” 


Some major findings of the United 
Nations Mission of Technical Assist- 
ance to Bolivia (Report, NY, 1951): 
Population over 3 millions; area 
412,000 square miles; less than 2 per 
cent cultivated and eroded by over- 
use ; great areas of good land not used ; 
agriculture stagnant and other in- 
dustries backward. Bolivia is “a 
Beggar sitting on a chair of Gold’; its 
per capita income is fifty-fifth of the 
seventy nations; but “there are few 
material human needs that could not 
be satisfied by proper use of the rich 
soils, mineralized rocks, flowing wat- 
ers. .. Food, shelter, clothing, power: 
all are available.” Bolivia has ac- 
cepted the UN five-year and long- 
term plans for technical assistance. 
We see no mention of city and region- 
al planning. This service is needed if 
rapid economic development is not to 
produce urban disorder as in other 
countries. 


Crawley is Speedy 

Sir Thomas Bennett’s report 
(March 30) to local elected repre- 
sentatives indicates real progress at 
Crawley. Fifteen factories are in pro- 
duction and three building; and 
contracts were let for sixteen more 
factory units totalling 100,000 square 
feet, seven of which were already let. 
By the end of 1952 1,450 new dwell- 
ings should be completed and the 
rate of production rise to 1,000 houses 
a year from 1953. Completed con- 
tracts amounted to £2,400,000 and 
those about to be let to £2,700,000. 
The rise in building costs (40 per 
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cent since 1948) coupled with the in- 
crease in the rate of interest (3 to 4} 
per cent) meant an increase of factory 
rents from 3s. to 4s. 6d. a square foot. 
House rent increases varying from 
1s. gd. to 4s. 6d. had been made in 
June 1951, and in April they had 
to be raised again for future appli- 
cants. Two temporary schools had 
been opened and a new primary 
school for 600 would be opened in the 
autumn. 


City of London Depopulated 


Town planning applications for 
change of use of rooms from resi- 
dential to other purposes came up at 
the Court of Common Councii in 
April. Captain A. Instone pointed out 
that three proposed consents would 
displace twenty people; and at nearly 
every meeting similar consents were 
given. Residents being voters, the 
court was committing electoral sui- 
cide. However, after debate, an 
amendment to defer one of the con- 
sents was withdrawn. The press re- 
ports did not refer to the fact that 
such changes of use increase the City’s 
employment capacity while reducing 
housing capacity. Individual reasons 
may seem adequate yet it is by such 
means that over-centralization has 
been brought about. 


Reclamation in Israel 


The 5,000 square miles of the arid 
Negeb present a reclamation prob- 
lem that Israel is tackling vigorously. 
Much of the area is loess, of high agri- 
cultural value if it can be irrigated. 
The water available, even if costly 
new works are constructed, is limit- 
ed. However, it is thought the irriga- 
tion area of 90,000 acres could sup- 
port an agricultural population of 
60,000 and a total of 400,000. The 
work of Israel’s new Hydro-technical 
Soil Mechanics Laboratory should be 
worth watching. 
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Part of the English Scene... 


The Kentish oast house has become almost as much a symbol of The Marley 
Tile Company as their official Stonehenge trade mark. The typical English scene 
portrayed here shows a pair of these famous tiled oast houses, large numbers of 
which have in recent years, like so many old English farm houses, been retiled 
by Marley: thus allying their oldcharm and beauty to the protection which 
Marley tiles provide. And all kinds of roofs are, of course, covered by the unique 
Marley guarantee. (See below.) 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 
1, That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by Marley 
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INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS 
OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. By T. 
Eastwood. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


This is a neat little book of some 
fifty pages and eight statistical ap- 
pendices, describing a survey carried 
out in East Anglia in 1946-7 by the 
author who is associated with the 
Farm Economics Branch, School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge. Similar in- 
vestigations are being undertaken in 
the south-west counties of England 
and in Wales, and the three reports 
should throw much light on the rea- 
sons for industrial location in repre- 
sentative country towns—a subject 
on which, so far, all too little work 
has been done. The terms of refer- 
ence in the East Anglian Report 
were “to inquire into the present 
position and probable future de- 
velopment of small industries in 
country towns in their relation to 
agriculture and to the welfare of the 
rural community”’. 

The survey area comprised the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
excluding the large towns of Nor- 
wich, Ipswich, Great Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, King’s Lynn, and Bury St 
Edmunds. The region contains about 
thirty country towns, with popula- 
tions ranging from 1,500 to 7,000 per- 
sons. Some 122 industrial establish- 
ments were visited, most of which had 
under 200 employees each. 

It is a far cry from the Middle Ages 
when East Anglia was the main in- 
dustrial region in England, famed for 
its woollens and worsteds. Today agri- 
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culture is the predominant industry 
with only a remnant of the original 
textile trade lingering on in such 
towns as Sudbury, Haverhill, Laven- 
ham, and Glemsford. Side by side 
with agriculture there developed a 
number of small linked industries, 
such as agricultural engineering, or 
industries which process iocal re- 
sources, like fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, malting, milling, cider making, 
bacon curing, sawmilling, and furni- 
ture and brush making. Some of the 
engineering firms outgrew their local 
servicing functions and changed over 
to general engineering, developing 
nation-wide markets. 

Of recent years this basic industrial 
structure has been reinforced by the 
introduction of concerns not depend- 
ent upon local resources or relying on 
local markets; these include printing, 
machine tool and trailer manu- 
facture, paint, nylon spinning, and 
clothing. Many of these firms have 
come from London and are linked to 
or controlled by companies which are 
external to the area. Such concerns 
now employ some 60 per cent of the 
areas workers. The introduction of 
this new industry has brought with it 
new ideas; this is a good thing as some 
of the old-established firms, depend- 
ent upon local management, have 
tended to stagnate. 

In the past the main stimulus to in- 
dustrial development was the plenti- 
ful supply of relatively cheap labour, 
whilst in more recent years road trans- 
port and power have become in- 
creasingly important in influencing 
the location of industry. 

That the expansion of industry has 
benefited the country town where it 
settled, the report makes clear. It 
also improved the range and quality 
of social services. It provided work for 
many displaced agricultural workers 
in the long years of agricultural de- 
pression and gave the women an 
alternative to domestic service. With- 
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Where GOOD PRINTING counts... 


GOOD PRINTING always counts. 
But quite experienced people sometimes 
argue that they “cannot afford it”—or, 
more commonly, that “the job doesn’t 
justify it...” Which suggests only that 
their work has been in the wrong hands, 
for GOOD PRINTING, properly planned, 
costs no more than the other sort. 


THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY * HERTFORDSHIRE 
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— To be published mid-July — 


NEW TOWNS AND THE CASE FOR THEM 
by LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB 


A compact statement of the reasons for starting new towns at 
a healthy distance from large cities, the methods adopted for 
building them in England and Wales and Scotland, and the 
administrative, economic, and social problems encountered in 
the first few years. The author, himself chairman of a new town 
development corporation, aims at “a balanced view of the new 
town movement, not ignoring its difficulties nor over-estimat- 
ing its scale”. Examples are given of the special problems of 
the fourteen new towns in progress under the 1946 Act. 
Price Two Shillings net 

This is the first of a series of booklets sponsored by the Town and 
Country Planning Association and published by the University of 


London Press Ltd. Orders can now be placed with local booksellers 
or the Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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out this industry: there would have 
been marked depopulation with the 
loss of the younger virile elements in 
the population—a fate which did 
overtake some towns in the area 
which failed to attract sufficient 
alternative employment to compen- 
sate for their declining importance as 
market and social centres. 

The two last chapters in the report, 
dealing with the role of industry in 
country towns and the author’s con- 
clusions on future prospects, make 
particularly interesting reading. 

The author points out that an 
ample labour supply during the 
years of agricultural depression was 
the main attraction to expanding in- 
dustry. In future the local labour force 
available for manufacturing may de- 
crease because of (a) the relatively 
high age of the population, (6) the 
attraction of the larger towns (par- 
ticularly Norwich and Ipswich) and 
of the coastal resorts, and (c) a possible 
increase in employment in both agri- 
culture and in the service industries. 
These possibilities suggest that com- 
paratively small-scale units able to 
bring part of their personnel with 
them will be best suited to local con- 
ditions. 

On the whole, the trend seems 
likely to be towards the concentra- 
tion of additional industry, which is 
not linked to local resources, in a few 
of the bigger towns such as Wymond- 
ham, East Dereham, Stowmarket, 
and Woodbridge. Their populations 
are. growing and their size makes 
them able to provide a relatively high 
standard of local services to industry. 
They are also on comparatively good 
transport routes and are near to 
either Ipswich or Norwich, which 
provide important external econo- 
mies, such as technical and adminis- 
trative skill. Towns without reason- 
able access to a larger industrial 
centre must be regarded as badly 
situated for the spontaneous loca- 
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tion of industries which are not 
linked to local resources. But some of 
these more out-of-the way towns will 
be suitable for the growth of in- 
dustries processing local resources. 
Brandon (timber), Thetford and 
North Walsham (fruit and veget- 
ables) are cases in point. 

The publication of this report is 
particularly appropriate at a time 
when the county development plans 
are under consideration. Some local 
authorities, too, will be thinking of 
expansion under the Town Develop- 
ment Bill. The report will help in 
assessing the potentialities of the 
area’s country towns and selecting 
appropriate centres for possible plan- 
ied expansion. P. W. MACFARLANE 


LIVING IN FLATS. Report of the Flats 
Sub-Committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee. HMSO 1s. 6d. 


This report deals with a difficult 
subject in a sympathetic and human 
way. In considering it the Sub-Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference should be 
borne in mind: 

“‘to examine the social needs and 

problems of families living in large 

blocks of flats’’. 
This it was agreed should include all 
high-density development on flatted 
estates, and not only flats in large 
blocks. 

The Committee start by saying 
that ‘“‘our terms of reference do not 
call upon us to judge which is the 
better to live in, a house or a flat’, 
and that if they had to judge they 
would say it depended upon the 
person or the family. Yet they say 
that implicit in the terms of reference 
is ‘the assumption that families living 
in large blocks of flats experience 
problems not shared, at any rate to 
the same degree, by families living in 
separate houses’. These problems 
include especially: greater liability to 
noise; less assurance of privacy; and 
lack of a garden or back-yard that is 
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entirely one’s own. These are de- 
scribed as the three most striking 
differences on the debit side. 

Accepting, however, that a large 
number of people will be living in 
flats, many practical and construct- 
ive suggestions are made to improve 
living conditions. At the outset, a 
first recommendation is made “of 
universal application” : 

“From the first moment when it is 

decided to build a block of flats, the 

person who is eventually to have 
the duty of managing them when 
built should be brought into con- 
sultation.” 
This secures co-operation between 
the architect and the housing man- 
ager. 

With regard to the layout of 
estates it is suggested that large sites 
should be broken up into a combina- 
tion of small areas rather than vast 
impersonal blocks, and that high 
blocks should not be too long. Belts 
of suitable trees should be planted to 
screen from traffic. There is careful 
discussion of how to plan the space 
around flats and the need to provide a 
small piece of ground for any tenant 
who wants a garden or allotment. 
Play space for small children should 
be close at hand and separate pro- 
vision made for older children. In this 
connection, reference is made to the 
inquiry conducted by the Social Sur- 
vey on the subject “Children out of 
School”, in which it is stated that 
46 per cent of children living in flats 
(in the sample studied) played in the 
street, only 5 per cent played in a 
playground, and g per cent never 
went out to play at all. 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of staircase and gallery access to in- 
dividual flats are carefully and sym- 
pathetically argued, and the report is 
full of practical suggestions covering 
many points. 

When all has been said, however, 
jt would seem that the relative lack of 
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privacy in flats remains, as well as the 
problem of noise which arises when 
families live “‘on top of one another’. 
Noise is admitted to be serious and 
widespread and more research on 
sound insulation is recommended. So 
far, it seems that the cost of this is 
regarded as prohibitive by many 
authorities. Even if the problem of 
internal noise were solved there is al- 
ways external noise arising from too 
many people to the acre. 

The second great disadvantage is 
the lack of the enclosed back garden 
or even the individual back-yard 
which, say the Committee, “is an 
amenity which generally forms part 
of even the most congested type of 
urban housing, and the value to 
family life of this comparatively pri- 
vate outdoor space, however small, 
is inestimable. It can give scope for a 
surprising number of personal activi- 
ties or hobbies for all members of the 
family.” In the garden odd jobs can 
be done, clothes dried, and pets kept. 
Tenancy restrictions are admitted to 
be annoying—‘‘we had to get rid ofa 
lovely cat, and give my son’s Alsatian 
to my brother.”’* 

It is true that the Committee re- 
commends some relaxation of the en- 
forcement of rules about pets, but it 
would seem that many restrictions, 
compared with houses, are inevitable. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of flats, the high cost of land and the 
current housing shortage are assumed 
to necessitate much flat-building at 
high densities. Here the Committee 
suggests that the inclusion of more 
houses and maisonettes is practicable, 
even in high-density areas, and it sup- 
ports this suggestion with detailed 
figures in Appendix A. It recom- 
mends houses or maisonettes for 
families with children “which can 
never be well suited by life in flats’’. 
But subsidies encourage the building 


* Council Houses and their Tenants. PEP 
Broadsheet, 21 May 1948. 
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Travelling with a Purpose 


14-DAY TOUR OF SPAIN 
Sunday, 28 Sept.—Sunday, 12 Oct. 
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The TCPA is organizing a tour to Spain for members and 


others who wish to combine study and enjoyment in 


intelligent and informed company. The provisional 
itinerary (by coach) includes Irun, Burgos, Madrid, 
Toledo, Saragossa, Lerida, and Barcelona. Visits under 


official guidance to housing and planning schemes, hydro- 


electric works, and places of scenic and historic interest. 

The party will be limited to thirty. Inclusive cost £60-70. 

Particulars from the Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2 


of flats rather than houses and it is 
most interesting to find the Com- 
mittee specifically recommending 
that subsidy arrangements should be 
re-examined. This point is, of course, 
much emphasized by the new subsidy 
rates, the staggering figures for which 
were given in the April issue of 
Town AND Country PLANNING when 
it was pointed out that the financial 
incentives are being heavily loaded 
at the expense of public funds in 
favour of centralized high-density 
building. We should not rest until 
this policy is reversed. It is a tragedy 
that many large urban authorities 
are at present embarking on exten- 
sive flat-building for the first time. 

After reading this report, which 
aims at making life more tolerable in 
flats, one is left feeling that, apart 
from a few specialized groups, no- 
thing can make life really satisfactory 
for most people in flats. Much evi- 











dence is supplied to support dé 
centralization on a far greater sca 
than so far envisaged. 

PK 


NEWS REVIEW. Published by Town and 
Country Planning Association of Victoria, 


Recent issues of this duplicated 
bulletin show that Victoria’s TCPA 
is alert to matters of planning ime 
terest in all Australian states. It is at} 
present pressing for a policy @ 
beautifying artificial lakes, rivers, and” 
reservoirs, wherever created. Regret 
is shown that Melbourne in the 
twelve months to January 1951 added. 
to its metropolitan area (mostly in 
sprawling suburbs) 11,040 houses, 
whereas only 9,985 were built in the) 
country areas of Victoria. And this) 
despite the “much-vaunted decen-) 
tralization schemes’. It is good to see 
this body keeping up the propaganda 
for good planning. 
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